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LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


By Mary Howirr. 


The old and noble family to which we all belong— 
that of human nature—gives indisputable evidence by 
its deeds of love and mercy, by its forbearance and its 
patience of its divine parentage, and that it may legiti- 
mately call God its Father. One of these beautiful 
evidences of mercy and love is exhibited in the case of 
the blind, deaf, and dumb girl, of whom we have given a 
portrait this week. 

Little did the poor parents of Laura Bridgman think, 
when they mourned over her puny diseased frame, 
and whilst they witnessed the terrible aftliction which 
threatened her early life, and then closed up efi by one 
the outward portals of knowledge—sight, heatiag, and 
speech; and dulled even the senses of taste and smell; 
walling up, as it were, the little living soal ia an im 
penetrable dungeon, from which there cowld be no de- 
liverer but death, that a miracle as great aliost as that 
performed by the Divine Master himself om the dead 
daughter of Jairus, should be performed in the case of 
this their only child. A miracle of divine and human 
love, which should not only gain access to the captive 
soul itself, but which should, like the grain of mustard 
seed, spring up into a large and spreading tree, under 
whose branches others, sorrowing and afflicted like her- 
sclf, should find shelter and alleviation. 

Charles Dickens was, we believe, the first person who 
made the name of Laura Bridgman known to the 
British public. He saw her on his visit to the Blind 
Asylum at Boston ; he says of her :— 

I saw before me a girl blind, deaf, and dumb, a fair you 
creature, with every human in and hope and potier ‘ot 
goodness end affection inclosed within her delicate frame, 
and but one outward sense—the sense of touch. There she 
was before me, built up as it were in @ le cell, impervious 
to any ray of light or particle of soutd, with her poor white 
hand passing through a chink in the wall, beckoning to 
— — man for help; that an iinthortal soul might be 
awakened. 


And a good man, & Samaritan, indeed, answered to 
the beckoning appeal of small hand, and conducted 
her by it into hght atid Kmowledge, and into the daily 
communication also of t6 others. ‘Phis excellent 
man, whose name ought to be revéreneed as one of the 
greatest benefactors of suffering humanity, is Dr, Howe, 
of Boston, who thus writes in a letter to ves, dated 
July 31, of the present year:— 


I have, of course, had great pleasure in being instrumentalin 
saving Laura Bridgman froin the moral and intellectual dark- 
ness in which she was plunged, but I have had almost as 
much satisfaction from witnessing the manifestations of 
human sympathy and love which the simple story of her case 
has called forth from every part of the world. 

Everything which brings out the hidden but innate virtues 
of humanity ; everything which puts aside for a moment the 
selfishuess and egotism that obscure its native qualities of 
love and sympathy, and shows the heart of man beating in 
unison with the joys and woes of his fellows; every such 
thing 1 consider a compliment to me as one of the race. 

The case of Laura Bridgman has done this in a striking 
mauner, and certainly she can say that it has been better for 
her generation that she lived in it. 

_4s there not something very touching about it? A poor 
diseased child lived away up in the wild mountains of New 
Hampshire, her soul buried a thousand fathoms deep—so 
deep that no one could reach it or make a sign to it—under 
the burden of blindness, deafuess, and mutism. But it was 
known that that soul was alive and struggling to get out into 
communion with other souls; and a hopeful man went to 
work to aid her, and toiled on for years, receiving at first a 
faint signal of recognition from below, and getting nearer and 
nearer, while people from all parts of the world looked 





eagerly on, and uttered their words of encouragement; and 
when the child was raised by the hand and came out and 
walked with her fellows, all the people raised a shout of joy, 
and poor little Laura Bridgman was raised into the human 
family with a heartier shout of welcome than a purple-born 
princess. 

Yes, this deaf, dumb, blind and halftaught girl is 
perhaps more widely known, and looked upon with more 
kindly interest, than any person of her age in the world. 

People care not that an heir is born to the wealth of the 
Esterhazys; the world regards not the scion of a noble 
stock, that inherits every advantage and every grace, so much 
as it does the simple sufferer whose only claim upon their 
sympathies were her many privations, whose only fortune was 
her misfortune! 

All this is to me most gratifying, for it shows me my 
biother man putting aside for a moment his artificial cha- 
racter, and,answerivg the strong appeal to his heart in his 
native language of love. 

The print of which you speak is the same that was pub- 
lished in this country, and represents Laura Bridgman at her 
favourite occupation of teaching Oliver Caswell, who is as 
blind, deaf, and speechless as heiself. 


It is now just ten years siee Laura Bridg- 
man was placed, by the consent of her parents, under 
the care of this excellent man. She was at that time 
nearly cight years old, of a well-formed figure; to quote 
from Dr. Howe's own words, “A sttongly-marked, 
nervous, sanguine temperament; & and beautifully- 
shaped head, and the whole systeta in healthy action.” 
This was a favourable organisaliaa §8 begin with, and 
the system which was pursued er, one in which 
philo-ophy and affection were most admirably united, 
has been one of the most beautiful and suceessful expe- 
riments in edueation which has ever been made. ‘“ At 
first,” says Dr, Howe, in his report of het case.— 

The piosess of téaching her was mechanical, and the 
suecess as great as teaching a kuowing dog a variety 
of tricks. e poor child had sate in mute amazement, and 
patiently imitated every thing which her teacher did, but 
now the titith began tu flash upon her; her intellect began 
to work ; pereeived that here was a way by which she 
could herself make a sign of anything that was in her own 
mind and draw it into another mind, and at once her counte- 
nance lighted up with a human expression; it was no longer 
a dog or parrot} it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing 
upon a new bk of union with other spirits! 1 could almost 
fix upon the moment when this truth dawned upon her mind, 
and ad its light to her countenance ; I saw that the great 
obstaste was overcome, and that henceforth nothing but 
patience aud perseverance, but plain and straightforward 
efforts, were to be used. 


Year by year t on, and every step in the progress 
of humat development was one of encouragement 
The most beautiful moral being revealed 
itself, aiid the love which Waa expended upon her, called 
forth @ pure and loving naturé, which was akin to angels. 
Horace Mann, the well-known secretary to the Board of 
Education, has written so truthfully of the pure soul 
that was slumbering within its prison-house, that we 
must be perinitted to quoth his words:— 

We have seemed to see, says he, the majestic form of 
Mother Nature, standing serene but awful over the cradle of 
this unconscious infant, when scarcely two years old, and 
looking as if entranced and lost in the contemplation of some 
sublime purpose for its salvation from the errors of the world. 
Severe, yet radiaut with love, she watches it, till in a moment 
of lofty and holy passion she exclaims, ‘ Thee will I save from 
the follies and vanities which invade the soul through the 
eye; thee will I save from the contaminations that pour their 
sweet poison into the heart through the ear; those yet un- 
stained and guileless lips I will save trom the utterance of 
anger, and inhumanity, and irreverance, for it is better that 
they should have no power to praise their Maker than that 
they should learn to curse his offspring ; thee will I save from 
the debasements of appetite, by which so many millions are 
degraded below the brutes;’ and adapting the action to the 
word, she sears the eyeballs of her lovely child as with a 
red hot iron, she closes the portals of her ears as in eternal 
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silence, and puts an everlasting seal upon her yet innocent 
lips. At once to this child’s soul the universe of light and 
beauty become colourless and blank; morning and evening 
now no more; all voices now forever hushed in silence; from 
the windows and the gardeus all perfume and delicious odour 
vanished ; from all viands and beverages, though rich and 
voluptuous as those which grace the banquet of princes, all 
flavours were exhaled and lost. She was alone—alone in a 
more significent sense than ever the captive was alone in his 
dungeon, or the shipwrecked mariner in the solitudes of 
ocean. Her entombed spirit sought for egress, but on every 
side it met, as it were, with the cold obstructions of death. 
Thus did it lie for years. None but the omniscient could 
know the history of that soul, or read the records of its lonely 
consciousness. But during the six years that she remained 
in this condition her mind was not wholly inactive. There 
was a simple avenue, the sense of touch, the narrowest and 
straitest of all the avenues to thought, which had not been 
barred up against all approach of external things. Through 
this avenue a few gleams of light, reflected thitherward by 
chance, and with long intervals between their coming, reached 
her spirit in its prison from the world of radiance and beauty 
and activity without. These were enough to quicken the 
germs of thought that nature had implanted there. These 
were enongh to apprize her that there were living objects 
around her, and on these objects her spontaneous affections 
fastened. Through this scarcely visible aperture’ in the 
otherwise impenetrable walls that surrounded her, the ten- 
drils of affection found a passage, and entwined themselves 
around every object which they torched. Think of the 
spirit of this child lying for six long years at the gate of the 
only entrance through which any semblance of external 
objects or any elements of thonght could find access to it 
from abroad! Watching and waiting at this gate, how in- 
tensely must it have longed, yearned, gasped for the approach 
of some new messenger from the world without! 


Love like that which dwelt within the breast of our 
Saviour was the new messenger which came to the 
chinks in the prison-house, and whispered to the captive 
angel within. Love and pity, and all the christian vir- 
tues took her to themselves ; she was kindred to them— 
she was the child of their adoption. ‘They saw in her,” 
as Elihu Burritt sas, “a candidate for immortal glory— 


A being that, deaf, dumb, and blind as she was, could 
be made to sing, and bear the angels sing, in heaven, and 
see and taste all the beatitudes enjoyed there by spirits that 
never were pent in clayey tabernacles us windowless as hers 
onearth. And they went to work, and educated that single 
sense of feeling to the nicest susceptibilities. And they 
made a wooden alphabet, they made wooden models of ideas, 
of things that had been, are, and shall be in the world. And 
these she touched most thoughifully, as if listening for the 
music of a new existence; and, wonderful! her fingers’ ends 
became endowed with faculties almost miraculous, and filled 
her mind with astonishing revelations of things present, past, 
and tocome. Her little white, whispering, loving, listening 
fingers touched the record of the olden years, beyond the 
Flood, till they felt the branches of the forbidden tree, and 
the locks of murdered Abel, and the surges that beat against 
Noah’s helmless ark, and the cradle of the Hebrew baby in 
the bulrushes, and the tremulous base of Sinai, and David’s 
harp. and the face of the infaut Emmanuel in the manger, 
and the nails that fastened him to the cross, aud their deep 
prints, that unbelieving Thomas felt after the resurrection ; 
and with his faith, on shorter evidence, she too had cried, in 
— language of her heart, ‘My Lord! and my 

od!’ 


Blind, and deaf, and dumb as she was, she was beau- 
tiful in the sight of God and man; and, as year by year 
went on, the annual report of the progress of her case 
was looked forward to by the wise and the good of all 
countries with the intensest interest; to psychologists 
and moral philosophers, to the religious and the benevo- 
lent world, she was alike an object of interest. 

From the report of 1846 we will make a few extracts. 
She was at that time sixteen, and as her health was not 
as good as it hadhitherto been, considerable anxiety was 
felt about her. 





Tt has always been strictly charged npon her teachers 
says this Report, and I am sure never forgotten by them, 
that they are to guard against too great mental activity. 
But it is almost impracticable to prevent her from studying, 
for her common conversation is in the spirit of inquiry; so 
that it is possible her physical health has suffered from it. 
She will not admit that she is unwell ; indeed, she probably 
conceals from herself the fact that she is so. But, from 
whatever cause her present indisposition has arisen, every 
effort will be made to remove it. She has already learned to 
ride on horseback, and takes gentle exercise in this way, 
every day, upon a pony, which, of course, has to be guided 
by a seeing person. 

Her mind has developed itself during the last year ina 
remarkable manner, as will be seen in the specimens of her 
writing and conversation. It is very fortunate that I was 
able to obtain as a successor to Miss Swift, her former able 
and excellent teacher, a young lady fully equal to the difficult 
task of conducting her education. Indeed, to Miss Swift and 
Miss Wight belong, far more than to any other persons, the 
pure satisfaction of having been instrumental in the beautiful 
development of Laura’s character. 

Tle last year, especially, has been one of great difficulty 
and great danger; for the period has arrived when the natural 
tendency of every human soul to separate and independent 
individualism becomes very strong;— that critical period 
when there is often a severe and sometimes a fatal struggle 
between the conservative spirit of the old, who would stunt 
the growth of the young, and keep them in the dependence of 
childhood, and the aspiring spirit of the young, which irre- 
sistibly impels them to independence. 

Again, after having made some interesting selections 
from the teacher’s journal, in which some little ebulli- 
tions of temper are chronicled, together with the poor 
girl’s sorrow for her offence, and the efforts of her loving 
spirit to make amends, he says, and in this remark 
there is something worthy of every one’s serious 
attention— 

It is a curious case, this of Laura's. A poor blind and 
deaf girl, of humble history and humbler hopes,—uncon- 
scious of being the object of special regard, and yet every 
act and word car+fally noted down, and more eagerly looked 
for by thousands in various parts of the world than those of 
purple-born princesses! Aud yet it may not be a solitar 
case. It may be that each one of us is watched over wit 
tender interest by guardian spirits ;—that ‘all our faults are 
observed, conned, and scanned by rote and set in a rote- 
book,’ not, perhaps, ‘to be cast in our tecth,’ but to serve the 
great purposes of truth and good. 

Could Laura be suddenly restored to her senses, and 
clothed with our faculties and intellect, which so far tran- 
scend hers, she would stand amazed to find J-erself the centre 
of so much observation; she would look fearfully and 
anxiously back to reeall all her past thoughts and deeds, and 
perhaps painfully repent that some of them had not been 
better. So it may be with us, when the clog of the flesh 
shall be removed from those faculties and powers that so far 
transcend those of the body. We way find that what we 
whispered in secret was heard through the universe,—what 
we didin the darkness was seen as at noonday. But itis 
better for her and for us that it should be as it is; that we 
should shun the wrong, not because others may punish us, 
and do the right, not because others may reward us, but 
because the oue is good and the other is bad. 

The report of the present year is, that Laura’s health, 
which had been failing for several months, was then 
very feeble, and still continued to grow weaker, Her 
appetite failed her so much that it had been with diffi- 
culty that she had been induced to take nourishment 
enough to keep her alive. She was, however, gentle 
and uncomplaining, and though her former gaiety had 
left her, she was never gloomy. She herself appeared 
unaware of her declining health, and when questioned 
about it, invariably answered that she was well. The 
change had indeed come over her so gradually, that she 
seemed hardly conscious of it. As she grew thinner, 
and paler, and weaker, and appeared to be laying aside 
the garments of flesh, her spirit revealed itself moro 
brightly, more lovingly than ever, Her countenance, 
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which at all times was remarkable for its pure and ideal 
beauty, became now more spiritualised, and its pensive 
expression told truly that though there was no gloom, 
yet neither was there any gladness in her heart. Her 
intellect was clear and active, and she would willingly 
have continually indulged in conversation and study 
about subjects of a serious nature. 

The love and kindness that surrounded her was more 
and more watchful and tender in this her time of droop- 
ing and sadness, and she scarcely was aware of the 
anxiety which was felt on her account; she only knew 
that loving hearts were around her; she was obedient 
and patient, and the skill of her medical friend at 
length so far overcame the threatened danger as to 
remove all immediate anxiety. With returning health 
her spirits improved, nor, says the report, is this change 
uninteresting in a moral point of view. Before her 
illness she was not only a happy but a merry child, who 
tripped cheerfully along her dark and silent path of 
life, bearing sportively a burden of infirmity that would 
have crushed a stout man, and regarding her existence 
as a boon given in love and to be expanded in joy ; 
since her illness, she seems to be a thoughtful girl, from 
whom the spontaneous joy of childhood has departed, 
and whois cheerful or sad in sympathy with the feclings 
of those about her. 

In this enlargement of human love and sympathy, 
which has been given to her in the silent teachings of 
her inward soul, through sorrow and suffering, it is that 
her noble heart throbbed with pity when she was told 
of the tribulations of Ireland. How beautiful and 
affecting is the idea of this angelic girl spending days 
and days in toil to obtain a little fund, so that she her- 
self might administer to the wants of those who were 
more miserable even than herself. Let us again quote 
Elihu Burritt’s eloquent words on this subject :— 


How she plied at morning, noon, and night those fingers! 
Wonderful fingers! It seemed that the very finger of God had 
touched them with miraculous susceptibilities of fellowship 
with the spirit world and that around her. She put them upon 
the face of His written word, and felt them thrilled to her heart 
with the pulsation of His great thoughts of love to man. And 
then she felt for other's woe. Poor child! God bless her 
richly! shereached out herarms to feel after some more anhappy 
than she in the condition of this life; some whose fingers’ 
eads had not read such sweet paragraphs of heaven's mercy as 
hers had done ; some who had not seen, heard, and felt, what 
her dumb, silent, deaf fingers had brought into her heart of 
joy, hope, and love. Think of that, ye young eyes and ears 
that dailv feast upon the beauty and melody of this outer 
world. Within the atmosphere of her quick sensibilities, she 
felt the presence of those whose cup was full of affliction. 
She put her fingers, with their throbbing sympathies, upon 
the lean, bloodless faces of the famishing children in Ireland, 
and her sightless eyes filled with the tears that the blind may 
shed for griefs they cannot see. And then she plied the 
needle with those fingers, and quickened their industry by 
placing them anon upon the slow, sickly pulse of want, that 
wasted her kind at noon-day across the ocean. Days and 
nights too—for day and night were alike to her wakeful sym- 
pathies—and weeks, she wrought on with her needle. And 
then the embroidery of those fingers was sold to the mer- 
chants—would it had been sold to England's Queen, to be 
worn by young princesses on days of state !—it was sold, and 
its purchase price was a barrel of flour, instead of a country's 
harvest, which it was well worth. And that barrel of flour 
was stored away, without other private mark than that the 
recording angel put upon it, among the thousand that freighted 
the Jamestown, on her recent mission of brotherly love to 
Ireland. That barrel of flour! would that it might be to all 
the children of want in Ireland what the barrel of meal was 
to the household of her who entertained tle prophet of old ! 
That barrel of flour! would at least that those whom it sup- 
plies with bread might kuow what fingers wrought for their 
sustenance! 


With this we will close our article. Enough has been 
said to make honourable and honoured the names of 








Laura Bridgman and the benevolent man through 
whose labours of Christian love she and many another 
equally afflicted human being have had existence not 
only rendered endurable, but made a positive blessing. 
Let us honour indeed Dr. Howe, who has trodden thus 
sublimely in the footsteps of his divine Master, and 
given, as far as human aid could do it, sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, language to the sealed lips, 
and knowledge, and purifying and enlightening faith to 
the imprisoned and mourning soul. 

Of Oliver Caswell, the teaching of whom is one of 
Laura Bridgman’s pleasures, a word or two must be 
said. We will quote from the Report of the present 
year .— 

Oliver Caswell, the deaf and blind mute, whose case has 
so ofien been related, has been in good health during the 
past year, and continues to be the same gentle and amiable 
boy as ever. 

His pro.ress in learning language and acquiring intel- 
lectual knowledge, is comparatively slow, because he has not 
that fineness of fibre, and that activity of temperament which 
enable Laura to struggle so successfully against the immense 
disadvantages under which they both labour. Still, he con- 
tinues to. improve, and can express his thoughts pretty well 
upon ordinary subjects. * * With regard to intellectual 
knowledge, he is still a child, and his tastes and pursuits are 
those of a child; but in his affections he is as tender and true 
as a woman; in his deportment ke is as regular and discreet 
as a man. 

What is most remarkable about him, perhaps, is the dis- 
parity between bis mental powers and attainments, and his 
moral sentiments and social affections. THis natural ability 
is small, and bis acquired knowledge very limited; but his 
sense of right and wrong. his obedience to moral obligations, 
and his attachment to friends, are very remarkable. He 
never wilfully and knowingly violates the rights or injures 
the feelings of others, and he seldom shows any signs of 
temper when his own seem to be invaded, but he bears all the 
teazing of little boys with gentleness and patience. He is 
very tractable, and always obeys respectfully the requests of 
his teacher. This shows the effect which kind and gentle 
treatment has had upon his character; for when he came 
here, he was sometimes very wilful, and showed occasional 
outbursts of temper which were fearfully violent. It seems 
hardly possible that the gentle and affectionate youth, who 
loves all the household, and is beloved in return, should be 
the same who a few years ago scratched and bit like a young 
savage those who attempted to control him. 

During the past year, his principal study has been that 
of language, of which his knowledge is still very limited, and 
his command imperfect. He is instructed for the most part 
by familiar conversation, in which the teacher contrives to 
give him some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, etc. He 
is best pleased to be in his workshop, and he will probably 
become_a good workman, and be enabled to support himself, 
by his own labour after he leaves the school. 


——— 


INDIA THE PROFFERED SALVATION OF 
ENGLAND—WILL WE HAVE IT? 


At a great crisis like the present, when our commer- 
cial system is paralysed as by the shock of an earth- 
quake, when our merchants are falling one after 
another with a terrific ruin,—when our manufacturing 
system is struck as with a death torpor, and distress 
crushes almost every individual in the United King- 
dom, it is the very moment to point the public eye to 
that great remedy which Providence has put into our 
hands, and which yet we really do not seem aware of. 
Go to whichever of our alleged evils we may, India 
offers us a certain relicf. Is it that gold has been com- 
pelted to go out to forcign nations for corn, and has not 
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come back in orders for our manufactures? That gold 
need not have gone out, had we made that use of India 
which Providence no doubt intended we should when 
it was made ours. Had we cultivated that glorious 
country, had we employed its TWo HUNDRED MILLIONS 
of fellow-subjects, they would have sent us corn, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, rice, every tropical produce that we 
need, and for which we sent such enormous sums to 
countries that do not send it back for our goods. These 
two millions of British subjects in India would have or- 
dered in exchange for the produce thus sent our manu- 
factured articles of all kinds, and if they had taken only 
10s. worth each cost of cotton cloih, it would have 
produced the amazing sum of one hundred millions of 
pounds annually !—double the amount of the proceeds of 
all our foreign trade ! 

Is the cause, again, that we have, by our restrictive 
system, and especially by cur corn-laws, raised all the 
continental nations and the United States of Ame- 
rica into rival manufacturers, and thus knocked our 
foreign trade on the head, and exposed ourselves to an 
unequal commercial exchange, and our manufacturers 
to stagnation and ruin ? India, again, was at hand to 
employ all our working population, and render us inde- 
pendent of the world. ‘Ihe case is so clear and so 
simple, that it is nothing short of infatuation that has 
prevented us long ago sceing this and profiting by it. A 
country nearly as large as all Europe in our own pos- 
session, yielding two crops a year, and every species of 
tropical produce, says, cultivate me, and you need not 
send sixteen millions a year to your rivals, the Yankees, for 
cotton. You need not depend on the slave-grown sugar of 
the Brazils, for I can send you any quantity of sugar at a 
still lower price. Two hundred millions of fellow-sub- 
jects ready to work at three-halfpence a day, shout to 
us—* Employ us, and we will employ you all, every 
mill, every man, every woman, every child, every hand 
and every mouth. Don’t send your good gold for the 
slave-grown cotton of America, which cannot be culti- 
vated at a less price for labour than éwo shillings a-day ; 
but send out your goods here, and take our cotton 
grown at a cost of three-halfpence a day. Employ us, 
and we will employ you.” 

And why is this not done? Why does this infatu- 
ation continue? Ask the government which has put 
this magnificent land into the hands of a company of 
monopolising merchants? Ask the whole mercantile 
body and the body of capitalists, who dare not venture 
their money and their labour there, where, though it be 
British ground, there is no security. 

But this great question must come fairly out before 
the public. We say boldly that all our present distress 
is totally unnecessary ; that we might be, and ought to 
be, at this moment in a condition of the highest pros- 
perity through the simple possession of India ; every mill 
going at full speed ; every individual of our manufactur- 
ing population fully employed, and wealth and comfort 
flowing like a river through the country. Four-and-twenty 
men in Leadenhall-street only prevent this ; four-and- 
twenty men ruin the affairs of eight-and-twenty millions. 

But George Thompson and other good men well 
acquainted with and fully determined against this mys- 
tery of iniquity, are in parliament ; and we may depend 
upon it that the country will hear of it. At this most 
favourable moment, too, Mr. Brown, of Tellicherry, a 
gentleman of large landed property in India, and who 
has for years devoted all his energies to the reform of 
Indian affairs, has published a pamphlet which should 
be read by every one, and which cannot fail to throw im- 
mense light on this question.* 





* Free Trade and the Cotton Question with Reference to 
India ; being a Memorial from the British Merchants of Cochin 
to the Right Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, Bart., M.P., President of 
the Board of Controul.” By Francis Carnac Brown, Esq., of 
Tellicherry. London: Effinghem Wilson. 


We will give some extracts this week from the open- 
ing letter to Sir John Hobhouse ; and will return again 
to notice the mass of striking and most important facts 
contained in the body of the pamphlet :— 


“ Evits or RESTRICTIONS CONTRASTED WITH THE EFFECTS 
OF FREE TRADE IN SINGAPORE. 


“The only thing, therefore, which now remains to be done 
in order that the export of excellent cotton to England may 
begin immediately and iucrease indefinitely from a new and 
convenient port in India, is, that the Company should suffer 
cotton to be grown throughout these adjacent, populous, in- 
dustrious, and fertile territories, on the saine footing of free- 
dom from tax and duty, as cotton is grown in the United 
States of America. This freedom, and this alone, can now 
arrest the annihilation of the cotton trade of India. It has 
long been evident to all men who are acquainted with the 
subject, and are capable of tracing the effects they see tu the 
true cause, that it is the possession, unmolested by any 
government interference, of the freedom of growth and of 
trade in this article, which, in despite of the great cost and 
increasing scantiness of slave labour, las enabled the United 
States, in the space of sixty years, to augment their produc- 
tion from afew pounds weight in 1780, to 760 millions of 
pounds in 1846 (two millions of bales of 380 Ibs. each) ; and 
to supplant the cotton of India in all the markets of the 
world by a superior, and consequently, a really cheaper 
article. The Americans have been strenuously and most 
effectually seconded in the gigantic efforts they have been 
making throughout the period, to cause the supply to keep 
pace with the demand created chiefly by the capital, the 
energy, the skill, the invention, and the ingenuity of British 
merchants, manufacturers, and operatives, by the revenue 
system of the East India Company, which renders it im- 
possible that the native grower of India sliould be able to 
compete with the American on anytling like a footing of 
equality, and produce cotton as cheaply, as abundantly, aud as 
good ashe can. Taking for example the year 1786 as the year 
when the competition of the United States with India effec- 
tively began, and selecting, for illustration, Surat cotton, the 
best cotton produced in India, it can be proved by living 
contemporary testimony, and by the Company's trading re- 
cords, that the price of Surat cotton was in 1786, and in 
subsequent years, at and under 80 rupees, or £8 per candy 
of 781 lbs., equal to 2d. and seven-sixteenths per lb. at 
Bombay, the shipping port; that the freight on the Com- 
pany’s chartered ships, the sole ships then engaged in the 
trade with India, was £25 10s. per ton, at which rate the 
freight on every pound of cotton was nearly 3d. and seven- 
sixteenths, and the cost, delivered in London, 5d. per Ib.; 
that in the year 1786 the Company sold this cotton in London 
at 114d. the 1b.; cotton, which if left to its natural price, 
would have freely sold at 34d. to 4d. per Ib., and conse- 
quently, that it was the East India Company, who in 1786 
sowed the fields of the United States with cotton, by ensuring 
to the grower there over the native grower in India, a bonus 
of no less than 7d. to 8d. per pound upon every pound he 
could bring to market in England. Secondly, It is the East 
India Company who, from that time forwards down to the 
present hour, have continued the same encouragement to the 
American grower, to the impoverishment and ruin of the 
native ; for it is in evidence before a committee appointed in 
the year 1847 by the Government of Bombay, to inquire into 
the causes of the decline of the cotton trade in that presidency, 
that taking the medium price of a candy of Surat cotton to be 
now, as it was in 1786, 80 rupees, £8 at the shipping port, 
the sum which the Company have taken from the native as 
land-tax and duty, is 48 rupees, or £4 16s. per candy, leaving 
to him for the sweat of his brow and the sustenance of his 
family 32 rupees, or £3 4s.,not quite one penny (} 45-49ths) 
per pound. Thirdly ; the Company, after having levied this 
land-tax on the native, impose a heavy export duty upon the 
same cotton whenever it arrives, through the werst. roads, 
aud after a transit occupying days and weeks, for shipment 
at any port in the company’s territories. It is superfluous 
to say that if such had been “the encouragement” given to 
cotton in the United States, not a pound could there have 
been produced; and that if it had been possible to treat in 
a similar way the growth and trade in corn in the United 
Kingdom, Enlishmen would long since have been starved 
out of their own country. 
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“The merchants and manufacturers of England, repelled 
from these millions of their anxious, ready, and natural cus- 
tomers in India, and seeing ruin staring them in the face at 
home, during the disastrous years of 1817 to 1823, roamed 
the world over in search of fresh marts of trade. Then it 
was that an Englishman, not in the Company’s service, but 
deeply alive to the fortunes of his suffering country, aid 
desirous of its welfare—the late Sir Stamford Raffles— 
turned to the public advantage his intimate local knowledge 
of the Eastern Archipelago. He had long observed the 
commanding position of the Island of Singapore, placed in 
the centre of the great maritime highway leading from all 
the countries and continents on the West, to China, Siam, 
Cochin China, and the myriad islands of the Archipelago 
of the East. Small, desert, and insignificant as Singapore 
was—the resort, at that time, only of tigers and pirates—Sir 
Stamford proceeded to obtain the cession of it from its sove- 
reign, the Rajah of Sohore. He next stipulated that one 
privilege, and one privilege only, should be granted to it; 
namely, that it should be declared a free port; and that the 
ships and trade of all nations whatsoever frequenting it 
whether native or European, should be placed on the same 
footing of equality and freedom from impost or duty of any 
kind. The Home Government had the wisdom to sanction 
the enlightened proposal of this statesman. 


“In the face of every obstacle placed, down to a very 
recent period, in the way of giving to the English and 
native settlers at Singapore a valid title to the land of tie 
island, which had been of no value to a human being until 
their industry reclaimed and cultivated it, such were the 
talismanic effects resulting from the one privilege it pos- 
sessed, of freedom of trade with all nations, that the value 
of its trade for the year just elapsed amounted to no less 
a sum than £5,252,099, of which £709,389, consisted of 
imports from Great Britain; while its population, instead 
of being an article of export, under the denomination of 
* Coolies,’ like the population of India, formed a commu- 
nity of 50,000 souls, in circumstances so prosperous and 
flourishing, that the indirect taxes paid by them now more 
than suffice to defray all the public charges, and leave in the 
Treasury a surplus revenue.” 


“DECLINE OF THE PRESIDENCY OF MapDRAS THROUGH 

Mownopory, 

“For a point of comparison in India with Singapore, I 
turn, not to a petty island, ‘lately a wilderness,’ but to an 
entire Presidency, the Presidency of Madras, having an 
area of about 300,000 square miles, and containing a civi- 
lised and industrious population, subject and tributary taken 
together, of nearly thirty millions of souls. I find by a Parlia 
mentary Paper, No. 406, of 1845, that the whole value of 
the trade of that Presidency, home, coasting, and foreign, 
amounted in 1841-2, the latest year known, to £3,333,298, 
showing that the commercial importance of this vast and 
peopled territory, under its present system of taxation and 
government, is scarcely more than half as great as that of 
ene alone; while the same authority proves beyond a 
doubt, that the net revenue of Madras, instead of regularly 
increasing every year, like the revenue of this small setile- 
ment, has gone on regularly decreasing during the last forty 
years of internal peace prevailing in South India, and 
agrery f decline from £3,469,977 in 1805-6 to £3,263,734 
in KR “ 


“ Wuat INDIA IS AND MAY BE THROUGH A Wisk Poticy. 


_ “But happy would it be, not for India alone, but scarcely 
in a less degree for England itself, if the rulers of India 
would show themselves capable of rising to the eminence of 
their trust, and surveying that empire, as the map unfolds it 
to their eyes, would penetrate their minds with the great pur- 


pose for which Nature and the force of circumstances have: 


designed it, and gird themselves with the resolution, derived 
from all past and all contemporary experience, to advance that 
purpose by all the means which unlimited power has placed 
at their command. For what in effect is now British India, 
viewed geographically, politically, or socially? Geographi- 
cally, it is that large, distinct, and peculiar portion of the 
earth, stretching over twenty degrees of latitude, and twenty- 
four of longitude, and enclosed on all sides by the sea, by the 
stupendous range of Himmalayas, and by two of the greatest 
rivers in the world, the Indus, and the Brubmapooter ; 





boundaries which divide it from countries and races altogether 
separate and different. Politically, India is that country 
which throughout the length and breadth of these its natural 
limits, is more under paramount British dominion than an 
English country; for, throughout its extent, the will and the 
word of its British rulers are, in puint of fact, law. Socially, 
India isa population of 200,000,000 of men, the vast majority 
of whom have for ages been indissolubly knit together by a 
common religion and common traditions,—by common castes, 
rites, observances, and manners; and who, although appa- 
rently dissociated by the obstacle of languages locally ditfer- 
ing, are, nevertheless, united in hourly and daily intercourse, 
both among themselves and their English rulers, by the 
medium of a common language, adopted with common 
consent by all, and prevailing from Cape Comorin to the 
Himmalayas. No other country in the world of the same 
extent exhibits a natural connexion capable of being made 
so close and intimate throughout all its parts, or so powerful 
in its aggregation as this, for its area would readily sustain 
a population of 300 millions of men; and no people in equal 
number offer a more complete identity of social leanings and 
material interests, whereon to found, build up, and consoli- 
date this connexion. Such being the physical configuration 
of the one, and the strong and obvious social tendencies of 
the other, what general and immediate good is there, in the 
wide range of benefits which the undisputed masters of India 
have it in their power to confer upon it, which can compare 
in importance with the one of liberating the industry of, 
the many millions of natives from all its trammels, and 
giving to this peaceable population entire freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse through out every portion of the country, 
which Providence has marked as the dwelling place of their 
race, and conquest made part of the great empire of Britain?’ 


—_———— 


SINGULAR SECTS, 
Fatuere MILier. 


BY F. G. WHITTIER. 


** Old Father Time is weak and grey, 
Awaiting for the better day. 
See how idiot-like he stands, 
Fumbling his old palsied hands.” 
SuELtey’s “ Masque of Anarchy.” 


“Stage ready, gentlemen’’—‘Stage for camp 
ground, Derry Second-Advent Camp-meeting! ”’ 

Accustomed, as I begin to feel, to the ordinary sights 
and sounds of this busy city, I was, I confess, some- 
what startled by this business-like annunciation from 
the driver of a stage, who stood beside his horses, 
swinging his whip with some degree of impatience : 
‘Seventy-five cents to the second advent camp-ground ! ” 

The stage was soon filled; the driver cracked his 
whip, and went rattling down the street. 

The Second Advent!—the coming of our Lord in 
person upon this earth, with signs and wonders and ter- 
rible judgments—the heavens rolling together as a scroll, 
the elements melting with fervent heat! The mighty 
consummation of all things at hand, with its destruction 
and its triumphs, sad wailings of the lost, and rejoicing 
songs of the glorified! From [this overswarming hive 
of industry—trom these crowded treadmills of gain— 
here were men and women going out in solemn earnest- 
ness to prepare for the dread moment, which they verily 
suppose is only a few months distant, to lift up their 
warning voices in the midst of scoffers and doubters, 
and to cry aloud to blind priests and careless churches, 
‘* BEHOLD, THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH ! ”’ 

It was one of the most lovely mornings of this love- 
liest season of the year—a warm, soft, atmosphere— 
clear sunshine falling on the city spires and roofs—the 
hills of Dareut quiet and green in the distance, with 
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their white farmhouses and scattered trees; around me 
the continual tread of footsteps hurrying to the toils of 
the day—merchants spreading out their wares for the 
eyes of purchasers—sounds of hammers, the sharp clink 
of trowels, the murmur of the great manufactories sub- 
dued by distance! How was it possible, in the midst 
of so much life, in that sunrise light, and in view of all 
abounding beauty, that the idea of the death of nature 
—the baptism of the world in fire—could take such a 
practical shape as this? Yet here were sober, intelli- 
gent men, gentle and pious women, who, verily believ- 
ing the end to be close at hand, had left their counting- 
rooms, and workshops, and household cares, to publish 
the great tidings; and to startle, if possible, a careless 
and unbelieving generation into preparation for the day 
of the Lord, and for that blessed millennium—the 
restored paradise—when, renovated and renewed by its 
fire-purgation, the earth shall become, as of old, the 
garden of the Lord, and the saints alone shall inherit it. 

Very serious and impressive is the fact that this idea 
of a radical change in our planet is not only predicted in 
the Scriptures, but that the earth herself, in her primi- 
tive rocks and varying formations, on which are litho- 
graphed the history of successive convulsions, darkly 
prophesies of others to come. The old poet-prophets, 
all the world over, have sung of a renovated world. A 
vision of it haunted the contemplations of Plato. It is 
seen in the half-inspired speculations of the old Indian 
mystics. The Cumean Sybil saw it in her trances. 
The apostles and martyrs of our faith looked for it 
anxiously and hopefully. Gray anchorites in the deserts, 
pilgrims to the holy places of Jewish and Christian tra- 
dition, prayed for its coming. It inspired the gorgeous 
visions of the early fathers. In every age since the 
Christian era, from the caves and forests and secluded 
“upper chambers ”’ of the times of the first mission- 
aries of the Cross, from the Gothic temples of the 
middle ages, from the bleak mountain gorges of the 
Alps, where the hunted heretics put up this expostula- 
tion, “How long, O Lord, how long!”’ down to the 
present time ; and from this Derry camp-ground, have 
been uttered the prophecy and the prayer for its ful- 
filment. 

How this great idea manifests itself in the lives of 
the enthusiasts of the days of Cromwell! Think of 
Sir Henry Vane, cool, sagacious statesman as he was, 
waiting with eagerness for the foreshadowings of the 
millenium, and listening even in the very council-hall, 
for the blast of the last trumpet! Think of the Fifth 
Monarchy men, weary with waiting for the long-desired 
consummation, rushing out with drawn swords and 
loaded matchlocks into the streets of London to esta- 
blish at once the rule of King Jesus! Think of the 
wild enthusiasts at Munster, verily imagining that the 
millenium had commenced in their city! Still later, 
think of Granville Sharp, diligently labouring in his vo- 
cation of philanthropy, laying plans for the slow but 
beneficent amelioration of the condition of his country 
and the world, and at the same time maintaining, with 
the zeal of Father Miller himself, that the earth was 
just on the point of combustion, and that the millenium 
wonld render all his benevolent schemes of no conse- 
quence ! 

And, after all, is the idea itself a vain one? Shall 
to-morrow be as to-day—shall the antagonism of good 
and evil continue as heretofore for ever? Is there no 
hope that this world-wide prophecy of the human soul, 
uttered in all climes, in all times, shall yet be fulfilled ? 
Who shall say it may not be true? Nay, is not its 
truth proved by its universality ? The hope of all ear- 
nest souls must be realised. That which, through a 
distorted and doubtful medium, shone even upon the 
martyr-enthusiasts of the French Revolution—soft 
gleams of Heaven’s light rising over the hell of man’s 
passions and crimes—the glorious ideal of Shelley, who, 





atheist as he was, through early prejudice and defective 
education, saw the horizon of the world’s future kin- 
dling with the light of a better day,—that hope and that 
faith which constitute, as it were, the world’s life, and 
without which it would be dark and dead, cannot be in 
vain. 

I do not, I confess, sympathise with my Second 
Advent friends in their lamentable depreciation of 
mother earth, even in her present state. I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend how it is that this 
goodly green, sunlit home of ours is resting under a 
curse. It really does not seem to me to be altogether 
like the roll which the angel bore in the prophet’s 
vision, “‘ written within and without with mourning, 
lamentation, and woe!’ September sunsets—changing 
forests—moonrise and cloud—sun and rain,—I, for one, 
am contented with them; they fill my heart with a 
sense of beauty. 1 see in them the perfect work of Infinite 
Love as well as wisdom It may be that our Advent 
friends, however, coincide with the opinions of an old 
writer on the prophecies, who considered the hills and 
valleys of the earth’s surface and its changes of seasons 
as so many visible manifestations of God’s curse; and 
that in the millenium, as in the days of Adam’s inno- 
cence, all these picturesque inequalities would be levelled 
nicely away, and the flat surface laid handsomely down 
to grass ! : wa 

As might be expected, the effect of this belief in the 
speedy destruction of the world and the personal coming 
of the Messiah, acting upon a class of uncultivated, and 
in some cases gross minds, is not always in keeping with 
the enlightened Christian’s ideal of “ the better day.” 
One is shocked in reading some of the “ Hymns” of 
these believers. Sensual images—semi-Mahommedan 
descriptions of the condition of the “ saints ’’—exulta- 
tions over the destruction of the “sinners”’—mingle 
with the beautiful and soothing promises of the pro- 
phets. There are indeed occasionally to be found among 
the believers men of refined and exalted spiritualism, 
who in their lives and conversation remind one of Ten- 
nyson’s Christian Knight-errant in his yearning towards 
the “hope set before him.” 


** To me is given 
Such hope I may not fear ; 
I long to breathe the airs of heaven, 
Which sometimes meet me here. 
I muse on joys which cannot fade, 
Pure spaces filled with living beams ; 
While lilies of eternal peace 
With odours haunt my dreams.” 


One of the most ludicrous examples of the sensual 
phase of Millerism—the incongruous blending of the 
sublime with the ridiculous—was mentioned to me not 
long since. A fashionable young woman, im the 
western part of this state, became an enthusiastic 
believer in the doctrine. On the day which had been 
designated as the closing one of Time, she packed all 
her fine dresses and soiled valuables in a large trunk, 
with long straps attached to it; and seating herself upon 
it, buckled the straps over her shoulders, patiently 
awaiting the crisis,—shrewdly calculating, that as she 
must herself go upwards, her goods and chattels would 
of necessity follow. 

Three or four years ago, on my way eastward, I 
spent an hour or two at a camp-ground of the Second 
Advent, in East Kingston. The spot was well chosen. 
A tall growth of pine and hemlock threw its melan- 
choly shadow over the multitude, who were arranged 
upon rough seats of boards and logs. Several hundred 
—perhaps a thousand—people were present, and more 
were rapidly coming. Drawn about in a circle, forming 
a background of snowy whiteness to the dark masses of 
men and foliage, were the white tents, and at the back of 
them the provision stalls and cook-shops. When I 
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reached the ground, a hymn, the words of which I could 
not distinguish, was pealing through the dim aisles of 
the forest. I could readily perceive that it had its 
effect upon the multitude before me, kindling to higher 
intensity their already excited enthusiasm. The 
preachers were placed in a rude pulpit of rough boards, 
carpeted only by the dead forest leaves and flowers, and 
tasseled, not with sil and velvet, but with the green 
boughs of the sombre hemlocks aroundit. One of them 
followed the music in an earnest exhortation on the duty 
of preparing for the great event. Occasionally he was 
really eloquent; and his description of the last day had 
all the terrible distinctness of Anelli’s painting of the 
“End of the World.’ ’ 


Suspended from the front of the rude pulpit, were 
two broad sheets of canvass, upon one of which was the 
figure of a man; the head of gold, the breast and arms of 
silver, the belly of brass, the legs of iron, and feet of 
clay,—the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. On the other 
were depicted the wonders of the Apocalyptic vision; 
—the beasts—the dragons—the scarlet woman seen b 
the seer of Patmos—oriental types, figures, and mystic 
symbols, translated into staring Yankee realities, and 
exhibited like the beasts of a travelling menagerie. 
One horrible image, with its hideous heads and scaly 
caudal extremity, reminded me of the tremendous line 
of Milton, who in speaking of the same evil Dragon de- 
scribes him as— 


*¢ Swinging the scaly horrors of his folded tail.” 


To an imaginative mind the scene was full of novel 
interest: the white circle of tents—the dim wood 
arches—the upturned earnest faces—the loud voices of 
the speakers, burdened with the awful symbolic lan- 
guage of the Bible—the smoke from the fires rising like 
incense—carried me back to those days of primitive 
worship which tradition faintly whispers of when on 
hill-tops and in the shade of old woods religion had her 
first altars, with every man for her priest, and the whole 
universe for her temple. 


Beautifully and truthfully has Dr. Channing spoken 
of this doctrine of the Second Advent in his me- 
= discourse in Berkshire, a little before his 
eath :— 


** There are some among us at the present moment who are 
waiting for the speedy coming of Christ. They expect, before 
another year closes, to see him in the clouds, to hear his voice, 
to stand before his judgment-seat. These illusions spring from 
misinterpretation of Scripture language. Christ, in the New 
Testament, is said to come, whenever his religion breaks out in 
new glory, or gains new triumphs. Hecame in the Holy 
Spirit in the Day of Pentecost. He came in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which, by subverting the old ritual law, and break- 
ing the power of the worst enemies of His religion, insured to 
it new victories. He came in the Reformation of the Church. 
He came on this day four years ago, when, through his reli- 
gion, eight hundred thousand men were raised from the lowest 
degradation to the rights and dignity and fellowship of men. 
Christ’s outward appearance is of little moment compared with 
the brighter manifestation of his Spirit. The Christian, whose 
inward eyes and ears are touched by God, discerns the coming 
of Christ, hears the sound of his chariot wheels and the voice of 
his trumpet, when no other perceives them. He discerns the 
Saviour’s advent in the dawning of higher truth on the world, 
in new aspirations of the Church after perfection, in the pros- 
tration of prejudice and error, in brighter expressions of Chris- 
tian love, in more enlightened and intense consecration of the 
Christian to the cause of humanity, frecdom, and religion. 
Christ comes in the conversion, the regencration, the emancipa- 
tion of the world.” 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
BY WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M D. F.R.8. 
XIV.—DergenpeEnce oF Lire vron Liquip. 

( Concluded.) 


Ir a continual supply of liquid be as requisite for the 
maintenance of life as it has been shown to be in the 
preceding paper, the question arises, What kind of 
liquid is the most beneficial, or may a mixture of differ- 
ent liquids be employed with advantage? This ques- 
tion we propose now to discuss. It is one of vast 
importance; because upon its determination rests the 
propriety or impropriety of the habits of a large pro- 
portion of the population, both rich and poor, of this 
and almost every other civilized country, whose accus- 
tomed beverage includes a liquid, Alcohol, the proper- 
ties of which are altogether different from those of 
water, and are such that it must do positive harm if it 
does not do good. 

It has been already pointed out that a large quantity 
of liquid exists in the organized textures of living beings, 
and that the proportion is greater the more active are 
the functions of those textures. This liquid is invari - 
ably Water. If we dry aSea-weed or a Mushroom, 
a Moss, or a Fern, a Grass or a Rose-tree,—any kind 
whatever of vegetable fabric.—we drive off nothing but 
Water and Volatile Oil, leaving the solid matters 
behind. True it is that Alcohol is obtained from 
vegetable substances ;—that beer is brewed and gin 
distilled from the sugar yielded by malted barley, rum 
from the sugar of the sugar-cane, and brandy from that 
of grapes and other fruits. But the Alcohol could not 
be directly obtained from these sources; for it does 
not exist inthem. The nearest approach to it which 
they present is sugar; which substance is prepared in 
the plant for the nourishment of growing parts. It is 
only by a process of decomposition or decay (for this is 
the real nature of fermentation), such as never takes 
place in the growing plant, that this solid substance is 
converted into the liquid, Alcohol. A further change 
of the same nature would change it into vinegar; 
and the putrefactive fermentation which corrupts this is 
nothing else than the last stage of the process. If 
either of these changes were to occur in the sweet 
juices of the living Vegetable, it would speedily be 
fatal; for Alcohol acts as a decided poison to the plant 
even when considerably diluted with water. No other 
liquid than Water can afford that which is necessary 
for the seed to germinate, for the leaves to unfold, for 
the branches and roots to shoot forth, for the flowers to 
expand, and for the fruit to swell. It is Water that is 
taken in by the roots, holding dissolved in it certain of the 
mineral substances of the soil; it is water which forms 
all the liquid portion of the sap that rises in the stem 
and branches to be perfected by the agency of the 
leaves. It is Water which unites with the Carbon 
derived from the atmosphere to form the various com- 
pounds that contribute to the extension of the fabric of 
the tree, or that are stored up in its cavities. And 
even when other liquids are produced within the vege- 
table,—such as the Fixed Oils (rape, linseed, walnut, 
&c.),— or the Volatile Oils or Essences (Otto of 
Roses, Essence of Lemon, Oil of Cinnamon, &c.),— 
these owe their existence to Water, being formed by 
the combination of its elements with Carbon through the 
agency of the green cells of the leaves. 

It may be further remarked that the activity of all the 
processes of vegetation corresponds with the amount of 
fluid exhaled from the leaves, by the function resem- 
bling the perspiration of Animals. If a plant, per- 
spiring actively under the influence of a bright, warm 
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sunshine, be carried into a dark room, the exhelation of 
liquid ceases ; but the absorption by the roots ceases 
also (or at least is very much diminished) until the 
light and warmth is restored, and the loss of liquid by 
the leaves recommences. The larger the quantity of 
water which thus passes through a plant, the more solid 
matter does it gain; since, although the amount dis- 
solved in it be exceedingly minute, it is enough to be of 
consequence to the plant, which thus extracts for itself 
in a short time that which is yielded by many times its 
own bulk of liquid. As long as the Plant is freely 
supplied with water, it may continue to exhale to any 
extent without injury. It is only when the quantity 
exhaled exceeds the supply which the Plant can gain 
by absorption, and the proper quantity of water in its 
tissues is thereby diminished, that the loss of fluid from 
the leaves is really weakening and injurious. 

Now, with regard to Animals, precisely the same 
holds good. Whatever animal tissue we deprive of its 
liquid by drying,—whether the soft mass of a Jelly-fish 
or the hard shell of a Crab,—the soft nerves and 
muscles of a Human body, or its hard bones and teeth, 
—we drive off nothing but Water. It is through this 
liquid alone that all the active functions of Animal life 
are carried on. It is Water alone that can act as the 
solvent for the various articles of food which are taken 
into the stomach ;—the gastric juice itself being nothing 
else than Water, with a small quantity of animal matter 
and a little acid, which form with the albumen, etc., of 
the food new compounds that are capable of being dis- 
solved in that liquid. It is Water which forms all the 
fluid portion of the Blood, that vital current which per- 
meates the minutest textures of the body, and conveys 
to each the appropriate materials for its growth dnd 
activity. It is Water, which when mingled in various 
proportions with the solid matter of the various tex 
tures, gives to them the consistency which they severally 
require. And it is Water which takes up the products 
of their decay, and conveys them, by a most complicated 
and wonderful system of sewerage, altogether out of the 
system. No other liquid naturally exists in the Animal 
body; save the oily matter of Fat, which is derived 
from the Plant, and which is stored up chiefly to serve 
as respiration-food. 

It might be inferred, then, that Water, in addition 
to properly-selected articles of solid food, would consti- 
tute all that the wants of the system can ordinarily 
require. And there is abundant evidence that the most 
vigorous health may be maintained, even under very 
trying circumstances, without any other beverage. This 
is demonstrated, not merely by the experience of indi- 
viduals amongst civilized communities, who have pur- 
posely abstained from every other kind of drink; but 
by the condition of whole nations previously to their 
acquaintance with fermented liquors. Where, for ex- 
ample, shall we now meet with greater power of 
endurance than was displayed by the North American 
Indians, before their race became deteriorated by the 
introduction of European vices? The question cannot 
be decided by the amount of strength which can be put 
forth at a single effort. It may be freely admitted that 
when the body is exhausted by fatigue, an alcoholic 
stimulus may impart a:temporary strength, which shall 
enable the next effort to be successful in doing that 
which could not have been accomplished without it. 
But there is strong reason to believe that the power of 
sustained exertion is thereby impaired ; and that those 
who habitually have recourse to this stimulus are really 
doing themselves a great deal more harm than good. 
In like manner it may be admitted that many of those 
mental productions, which are most strongly marked by 
the inspiration of genius, have been thrown off under 
the stimulating influence of alcohol. But it does not at 
a'l ‘follow that the individual who produced them, or the 
world at large, have benefited thereby; for all experi- 











ence shows that steady and prolonged mental labour 
is better borne the more completely all stimulants are 
avoided ; and in every case (I believe) in which genius 
has depended for its power of exertion upon alcoholic 
excitement, it has been short-lived,—so that though it 
may shine with a soberer lustre without such aid, the 
light is steadier and not so early quenched. 

In considering the effects of various beverages upon 
the system, we may altogether leave out of view those 
which owe their peculiar qualities to the solid nutri- 
tious matter they contain,—such as Milk, Broth, ete., 
—-since these should be ranked merely as food reduced 
to a liquid form by being diffused through water. And 
in regard to Tea, Coffee, and Cocao, a few words will 
suffice ; since, unless they are taken in undue strength, 
or in excessive quantity, they have no powerful effects 
upon the system. It is a very remarkable fact, that 
when the peculiar extracts of these three substances 
drawn out by boiling water are reduced to their sim- 
plest and purest forms,—in which state they are known 
to Chemists as Theine, Caffeine, and Theobromine,— 
they are found to have very nearly the same composition. 
And the active principle of Maté, or South American 
tea, is believed to be of the same nature. Thus it 
appears that in various parts of the world, mankind 
have discovered plants of very different characters, 
which contain a substance that has a pleasant influence 
upon the system, and which they employ in nearly the 
same manner,—the use of Tea having come to us from 
China, of Coffee from Arabia, and of Cocao from 
Mexico. The last of the three contains a considerable 
quantity of oily matter, which renders it, for those with 
whom it agrees, an article of diet of great value in sup- 
plying combustible material. It is difficult to under- 
stand on what the peculiar refreshing power of these 
beverages depends. They cannot be said to have a 
stimulating influence, unless they are taken in undue 
strength and quantity; for it is not found that the 
habitual use of them (as in the case of Alcohol) 
deadens their influence, no increase in the amount 
taken being required for the continued production of 
the same effect. The peculiar chemical principles they 
contain are not adapted to nourish any of the tissues 
of the body, and the mode of their action upon it is at 
present quite unknown We may regard them, when 
employed in moderation, as—to say the least—innocent 
beverages ; the grateful flavour of which renders them 
agreeable, whilst their warmth is frequently very useful 
in helping to keep up the temperature of the body. But 
there can be no doubt that, when employed in excess, 
Tea and Coffee have a stimulating influence upon 
the nervous system; increasing its activity for a time, 
and thus enabling the midnight student to prosecute his 
labours when he ought to be reposing; but, like other 
stimulants of the same nature, leaving a subsequent 
exhaustion from which it requires a long period of rest 
to recover. The oily matter contained in Cocoa causes 
it to disagree with some persons of ‘“ bilious”’ tempe- 
rament ; and in general this beverage is better adapted 
to those who are exposed to cold, and who require 
a considerable supply of combustion-food, than to those 
who habitually live in a warm atmosphere. 

In considering, in the next place, the effects of the 
various beverages of which Alcohol forms the principal 
ingredient,—such as Distilled Spirits, Wine, Beer, 
Cyder, etc..—we may leave out of view the amount of 
solid, nutritious matter which is dissolved in them ; for 
this is so extremely small, as not to be worth conside- 
ration. The greatest quantity exists in malt liquors; 
but a gallon of the most potent of these contains far less 
albuminous matter (or tissue-food) than a penny roll ; 
so that they cannot be at all compared in this respect to 
milk, soup, ete. The influence which these beverages 
exert upon the system is attributable, therefore, almost 
soleiy to the Alcohol they contain ;‘and we shall now 
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inquire into the mode in which this liquid operates on 
the body. 

In the first place, then, it may be stated as an un- 
questionable fact, that Alcohol cannot be converted into 
muscular tissue or flesh. Alcohol,—like sugar, starch, 
etc.,—consists of the three elements,Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
and Carbon, alone: and we have no reason whatever to 
believe that any of these substances can be united with 
Nitrogen in the animal body so as to become tissue- 
food : this being furnished, as we have seen, either by 
the flesh of other animals, or by substances having ex- 
acily the samé composition which are prepared by the 
agency of plants. Now the muscular force which Man 
(or any other animal) is capable of exerting, depends 
upon two conditions—the size and vigour of the muscle, 
and the strength of the influence sent into it from the 
nerve.. We are all conscious of greatly-increased 
power in making an effort when we are confident 
of success: whilst a doubt serves to unnerve us. 
We see the extraordinary force which even a weak 
female is able to put forth under the excitement 
of maniacal rage, of self-defence, or of desire to protect 
her helpless offspring ; whilst, on the other hand, we see 
the finely-developed muscular system of the most ath- 
letic man become altogether powerless by some injury 
to the nervous system which prevents it from calling the 
muscles into play. The degree of force which can be 
put forth for a short time seems to depend chiefly upon 
the amount of nervous energy which can be called up. 
But the power of continued exertion depends in great 
part upon the due nutrition of the muscular system. 
Every movement that we make (as we have remarked 
on several occasions) involves the death and decay of a 
certain amount of muscular tissue: and if this be not 
replaced by a new growth, the muscle gradually loses 
strength, so that no exertion ofnervous power can in the 
end call forth a vigorous action. For this new growth, 
vest and material are required; and Alcohol can sup- 
ply neither of these. If, under its influence, the exer- 
tion be prolonged for a time, then a greater quantity of 
muscular substance is destroyed, and a longer rest and 
a larger supply of material baniens necessary for its re- 
placement. Hence the supposition of the influence of 
Alcohol in sustaining the muscular strength is altoge- 
ther unconfirmed by scientific inquiry: we shall pre- 
sently see whether it is borne out by experience, when 
its results are carefully tested. 

In regard to the uses of Alcohol in sustaining the 
nervous power, we have perhaps scarcely a right to 
speak with the same confidence on physiological 
grounds, since the nervous tissue is principally composed 
of a fatty substance that consists of Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
and Carbon, alone: and may, therefore, possibly derive 
nourishment from Alcohol. But, as we have already 
remarked, Alcohol is a product of incipient decompo- 
sition or deeay: and it is therefore highly improbable 
that it serves as the material for the most active and im- 
portant part of the whole animal mechanism. We 
know, too, that the nervous tissue may be fully and 
adequately nourished, and its waste made good, upon 
other substances which more nearly agree with it in 
composition ; so that Alcohol cannot be requisite for 
this purpose, and cannot be substituted with advantage 
for solid food. But Alcohol, in moderate quantities, 
generally exerts a peculiar stimulating influence upon 
the nervous system, which increases its activity for a 
time: producing a more rapid and brilliant flow of 
thought, or a greater power of calling forth the muscu- 
lar energy. But this condition cannot be long main- 
tained. It is altogether forced and unnatural; and it is 
invariably followed by a depression or temporary dimi- 
nution in the power of mental and bodily exertion, 
which is the more prolonged and severe in proportion to 
the previous excitement. That such must be the case 
it is easy to comprehend when we bear in mind that 





every exercise of nervous power, like that of muscular 
force, involves the death and decay of a certain amount 
of the tissue by which it is put forth. Every one is 
familiar with the feeling of bodily and of mental fatigue ; 
the former results from the state of the muscular system, 
the latter from that of the nervous: and each indicates 
the necessity of rest, during which renovation may take 
place. If, then, the degree of nervous activity be in- 
creased for a time under the influence of a stimulus, or 
its duration be prolonged by such assistance, the amount 
of nervous tissue that ‘will undergo destruction will be 
augmented accordingly; and until this has been com- 
pletely restored, the system cannot recover its wonted 
powers. 

The action of Alcoholic or other stimulants may be 
compared to the influence of the spur upon the horse. 
The racer is excited by it to put forth his utmost speed, 
and the jaded roadster is goaded to a temporary im- 
provement of his pace. But the spur gives no strength. 
It merely excites the animal to put forth all that it can 
possibly exert. And the greater the exertion made 
under its excitement, the greater is the subsequent fa- 
tigue, and the longer the period of repose needed for the 
renovation of the worn and wasted machinery and the 
consequent recovery ofits pristine vigour. Such extra- 
ordinary efforts cannot be frequently repeated without 
deranging the whole order and harmony of the nutritive 
operations, the perfection of which can only be main- 
tained by the avoidance of excess in every kind of exer- 
tion. That in producing such effects Alcohol acts, like 
the spur, as a stimulus, and not like solid food as the 
material for the support of the strength, appears 
from the well-known fact, that, where habitually em- 
ployed, the quantity taken must be increased from time 
to time in order to produce the same effects. It is this 
which constitutes the peculiar distinction between these 
two agents. Of the food which nourishes the body, 
restores that which has decayed, and thus sustains its 
powers, the same amount serves at one time as at ano- 
ther,—the circumstances being the same. We require 
more food when we have made more exertion; but we 
do not require more because we are accustomed to 
take it daily. Of any stimulus, on the other hand, on 
which we are dependent for our power of exertion, we 
require a larger quantity the more frequently we have 
recourse to it. The country labourer who begins with 
his half-pint of beer at dinner and supper finds after a 
time that it has no longer its wonted effect, and is 
tempted to increase it; and the London artisan, who 
has his gin or porter brought to him two or three times 
a day whilst at his work, seldom continues long on the 
allowance with which he commenced, but gradually in- 
creases it until a large proportion of his earnings are 
thus wasted. So the more wealthy wine-drinker, who 
makes a practice of drinking three or four glasses after 
dinner, seldom stops short at this quantity (unless re- 
strained by motives of prudence or economy), but in- 
creases it glass by glass until his allowance is to be 
reckoned, not by glasses, but by bottles. The state of 
depression which is produced by this excess leads to the 
increase of the craving; and fearful is the number of 
those who commenced with the idea that a small quan- 
tity of some alcoholic iiquor would keep up their 
strength, and who fully intended to restrict themselves 
to it (ignorant as they were that they must increase it, if 
they would look for the same effects from its continued 
use), but who have been led on, step by step, to con- 
firmed and almost unredeemable drunkenness. 

There is one more physiological inquiry to which it 
is necessary to advert, in regard to the effects of Alco- 
hol upon the animal body;—namely, whether it is not 
useful as a heat-producing material, enabling us the bet- 
ter to resist the influence of severe cold. At first sight 
we might imagine that such would be likely to be the 
case, for since Alcohol is so readily combustible out of 
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the body, it might be supposed to be easily burned off 
within it. Experiments upon the respiratory process 
after taking alcohol, however, give a very different re- 
sult; for it is certain that when this fluid is received 
into the blood, the combustion process goes on less ac- 
tively instead of more energetically ; the amount of car- 
bonic acid exhaled being decidedly diminished. The 
fact appears to be that so long as the alcohol is present, 
and is itself undergoing combustion by union with the 
oxygen of the air, it impedes the changes which ought 
to be taking place in other substances : just as the de- 
composition of animal bodies is in great degree pre- 
vented by immersing them in spirits. After the alcohol 
has been all burned off, the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled undergoes a large increase, rising for a time 
above the average—a proof that matter had accumulated 
in the blood, which ought to have been got rid of by the 
process of respiration. We know that the most ex- 
treme cold is sustained by the Esquimaux and other in- 
habitants of the frigid zone, without the assistance of 
Alcohol; the large quantity of oily matter in their food 
being a much more effectual heat-producing material. 
And the testimony of many Europeans who have tried 
the abstinence system under similar circumstances, 
shows the decided inferiority of Alcohol to other arti- 
cles of combustion-food in every respect save the tem- 
porary feeling of warmth which it gives to the mouth, 
throat, and stomach; and this feeling is very deceptive, 
for it does not last long, nor does it extend to the limbs. 
It is only when the body has been drained of its whole 
store of combustible material, by some exhausting dis- 
ease, and when the stomach cannot digest solid food of 
any kind, that alcohol can be really preferable to other 
substances as fuel for maintaining the heat of the body, 
on account of the readiness with which it is taken into 
the circulation through the bioodvessels distributed on 
the walls of the stomach. 

We find, then, that the ordinary notions,—that the 
habitual use of Alcohol sustains the muscular strength, 
—that it keeps up the nervous energy,—and that it 
helps to maintain the heat of the body,—are all of them 
unsupported by Physiological science. There are two 
other grounds on which it is sometimes justified, to 
which it is requisite that reference should be made. It 
has been imagined that whon exertion is called for in a 
high temperature, the aid of Alcohol is especially neces- 
sary to support the system under its excessive loss by 
perspiration. Now it is a complete fallacy to suppose 
that copious perspiration in itself really weakens the 
system. It is nothing more than the exhalation of an 
increased quantity of watery fluid: and this drain is to 
be made good, in the Animal as in the Plant, by the 
absorption of an additional supply into the system. 
There cannot be a greater absurdity than to imagine 
that, because Water is drawn off from the blood through 
the pores of the skin, Alcohol must be taken into the 
stomach to replace it. The fact seems to be, that the 
peculiar fatigue resulting from muscular exertion in a 
high temperature is set down as a consequence of the 
excessive perspiration : and thus the temporary increase 
of power which is derived from the use of alcoholic sti- 
mulus is supposed to result from the repair of this loss. 
But the fact is, that perspiration, however abundant, 
has in itself no weakening effect ; as is proved by the 
fact that if persons exposed to a very high temperature 
make no bodily exertion, they feel no loss except such as 
is restored by copious draughts of water. This system, 
indeed, has frequently a remarkably invigorating effect. 
All travellers who have tried the Russian baths speak 
of the feelings of renovation which the copious perspira- 
tion, and the subsequent plunge into cold water, produce 
in the wearied frame. And those who have given a fair 
trial to the Hydropathic treatment, in appropriate cases, 
are unanimous in the same testimony. I have myself 
known cases in which delicate females remained for half 





an hour or more in a room heated by a stove to a tem- 
perature of from 140 to 170 deg., until their wrappings 
were saturated by copious perspiration, the material for 
which was supplied by the water which they drank from 
time to time; the cold plunge which immediately suc- 
ceeded having an invigorating influence which was often 
quite extraordinary, and the whole treatment having 
quite the opposite of an exhausting effect. It is only 
when muscular exertion is called for in a high tempera- 
ture, that exhaustion follows ; and this is not a result of 
the loss of fluid by perspiration, but of other causes. 
We feel the same exhaustion when we are called upon 
to make exertion on a damp day, in which the fluid ex- 
haled from the skin is not carried off from the surface, 
but accumulates upon it in drops, though there may be 
no great increase in its amount ; and precisely the same 
feeling has arisen from the foolish attempt to wear 
waterproof garments made after the fashion of ordinary 
clothes, so as not merely to keep out the rain, but to 
keep in the perspiration. Let it be remembered that 
the exhalation of fluid from the skin is in every respect 
a salutary process; that it is the great means by which 
the temperature of the body is kept down to its proper 
standard ; that the small quantity of solid matter which 
the perspiration contains is not increased by the increase 
in its fluid portion, so that, however copious it may be, 
it cannot draw from the body any of its solid constitu- 
ents; and that all which is lost by perspiration may be 
repaired by water, and that Alcohol cannot restore it. 
With regard to the copious perspirations which are 
often seen in disease, it will be enough to say that they 
are frequently of most salutary character, assisting to 
remove from the blood some noxious matter which is 
the cause of the malady ; and that where they are con- 
nected with a very exhausted state of the system, they 
are by no means to be regarded as the cause of the ex- 
haustion, but rather as the sign of it. 

The other notion to which we must refer is this,— 
that the habitual use of a small quantity of Alcohol 
gives important aid in the digestion of the food. Here, 
again, the temporary benefit, which is unquestionably 
derived in many instances from the practice, is apt to 
blind.us to its remoter consequences. The Human 
digestive apparatus is so constituted, that, in the state 
of health, it no more requires the artificial aid of stimu- 
lants to do its work, than does that of the lower animals, 
to which such aids are unknown. The quantity which 
the stomach can digest, varies according to the demand 
for it in the system. When more is taken into the 
stomach than the system requires, it remains undi- 
gested for a time ; and this gives a feeling of uneasiness 
and oppression, which a glass or two of wine or beer will 
often remove. But how does it effect this? By 
stimulating the stomach to increased exertion in 
the digestion of that of which the system has no need. 
And what is the consequence? This habitual overe 
tasking of the stomach,—this system of giving it mor- 
work to do than it is made for performing, and then 
spurring it on by stimulants until it has accomplished 
its task,—is sure to be followed (though the evil day 
may be long deferred) by a failure of its powers; and 
so far from being capable of any extra labour, it loses 
its power of digesting that amount of food which the 
body really requires. If, then, the stimulus of Alcohol 
be required to force the stomach to an undue exertion 
of its digestive power, the obvious method of restoring 
a natural state of things is to abandon the superfluity of 
food, and to take only that which the system requires, 
and which the stomach is able to prepare for it. 

But there is another state in which the same excuse 
is made, but for which the remedy is different. There 
are many persons who find themselves unable to digest 
what they really require, without an alcoholic stimulant ; 
and to whom it appears to be a necessary of life. But 
what is the real fact in almost all such cases? There 
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either is or has been some gross error in the general 
management of. the health, which weakens the natural 
powers of the stomach; and it is to the correction of 
this error, rather than to the spurring of stimulants,” 
that we must look for their restoration. One man leads 
too sedentary a life, and scarcely knows the invigorating 
influence of air and exercise. Another is habitually 
over-fatigued by an amount of bodily labour which his 
frame is not adapted to bear ; and his state of exhaus- 
tion prevents the due performance of the digestive 
function. Another leads a life of continual nervous 
excitement; and it is not surprising that if his brain is 
overworked, his stomach should not be able to do its 
duty. Another keeps late hours; and depriving Nature 
of her necessary repose, is angry with her for not sup- 
plying him with the power of digesting a hearty break- 
fast, the best preparation for the labours of the day. 
And another, inhabiting close and heated rooms, per- 
vaded (it may be) with the effluvia of some neighbouring 
cesspool, finds himself unable to eat until he has 
awakened his torpid stomach by a dram. Now in all 
these cases, the habitual use of Alcohol is positively 
injurious, in two ways. It has all the bad eflects of a 
stimulus upon the stomach itself; weakening its power 
of future exertion, by tasking it beyond its present 
strength. And the temporary benefit derived from it 
draws away the attention from the real source of the 
evil, which thus continues to act unchecked, and per- 
haps with increasing power. For it is certainly one of 
the effects of the habitual use of Alcohol, in large 
quantities at least, that it deadens all the perceptions, 
and thus renders a man careless of what he would other- 
wise fecl most obnoxious. The only cases in which, 
medically speaking, the use of Alcohol can be justified 
on account ofthe aid which it affords to the digestive 
process, are those in which some extraordinary and 
temporary depressing cause isin operation, which cannot 
be removed, and against which it is of great importance 
to sustain the powers of the system. But such cases 
fall within the province of the Physician and Surgeon ; 
our present concern is with the means of preserving 
health under all ordinary circumstances. 

Of the results of experience on this question, a brief 
summary must here suffice ; since our cltief object has 
been to examine its scientific bearings. But it would 
be wrong to close this inquiry without pointing out how 
completely practice here coincides with theory. It 
would not be fair to take a few cases of isolated indivi- 
duals who have thriven upon the abstinence system, 
and to hold them up as examples of what that system 
will produce. But the great test is when large bodies 
of men are concerned, and where fair comparisons can 
be made between those of different habits under the 
same circumstances. Such evidence is now most abun- 
dantly afforded by the numerous ships that are traversing 
every part-of the wide ocean, whose crews, pledged to 
the total-abstinence principle, maintain a degree of 
health and vigour which cannot be surpassed ; by the 
many workshops of every kind, in which the severest 
labour is endured with a constancy to which that of the 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages cannot be compared ; by 
the troops executing toilsome marches in the sultry 
heat of the torrid zone, who find the “cup of cold 
water ”’ more refreshing and sustaining than the spiri- 
tuous drinks which hurry so many of their comrades to 
an early grave; and by numbers of men and women, 
in every rank of life, in every variety of condition, and 
subjected to every kind of mental and bodily exertion, 
who have given the principle of habitual abstinence a 
fair trial, and have borne their willing testimony to its 
beneficial results. It is presumptuous for individuals 
to object to such testimony,—“ the little I take does me 
no harm ;”’ for, in the first place, all experience shows 
that the “ little,” taken habitually, almost invariably 
becomes more, and that the evil consequences manifest 


themselves remotely )as in so many other of our pleasant 
vices) whilst the supposed beneficial effects are felt imme- 
diately. It is only from the experience of the masses 
that we can form a right judgment on any such ques- 
tion ; and whilst the record of our jails and workhouses 
show that at least four-fifths of the crime and poverty 
with which our country is burthened have their origin 
n intemperance, it becomes every right-minded man to 
examine for himself, whether he is justified in doing any- 
thing that can place a stumbling-block in the way of 
those who would rid the world of this horrible slavery. 
We may not all agree that Alcohol is a poison, which 
can never, under any circumstances, be useful to the 
human body; but I am confident, that the more the 
question is examined, the more clear it will become that 
its habitual use can be justified neither upon scientific 
grounds nor by the teachings of experience. 





Norr.---Those who desire to enter more fully into this 
inquiry may be referred to an Article on the subject in the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Medical Review, No. XLVIII., reprinted sepa- 
rately, under the title of ‘“‘ Temperance and Teetotalism consi- 
dered Medically.” 
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| 
A Pirce or EXPERIENCE. | 
Farrwett ye roses which bloomed in the cheeks of 
the maiden!—farewell thou fire, which burned in her | 
eyes !—farewell ye pouting rosy lips, on which the soft | 
sighs that happy love sent out from the full heart so | 
often lingered. Farewell that playful mirth, that imno- | 
cent chat, which might have induced the dead to smile, | 
the life-wearied one to delay yet a moment his journey | 
to the grave! Farewell ye rosy hopes, ye anticipations | 
of the future, which so often called forth a blush, like | 
the crimson of morning, on the cheeks of the young 
maiden! Farewell ye songs of joy, ye light dancing | 
footsteps, which scarcely bowed the weakest flower of 
the meadow more than the passing of the breeze! 
Farewell all the happiness which youth anticipates, and 
which marriage only gives! Farewell !—all are now | 
over! The hand of death has passed over you. Cor- | 
ruption has swept you away, so that you can never | 
return to the place where you have been. Melida 
drowned herself in her own tears. Melida threw her- 
self down upon the earth, and prayed that it would 
open to receive her; for now there remained nothing | 
for her. Melida was in despair; she forgot that there | 
was a God and heaven, and that life is only a time of | 
trial. Melida felt ice and fire by turns consume her 
heart. A night-like gloom settled down upon Melida’s 
mind, and thus nothing within it was light, save the 
occasional gleams of frenzied imbecility. All was over 
with her, yet she still lived on ; she was now a “ picture 
Jrom life’ not yet focd for the worms. They were 
the small serpents of despair which gnawed at | 
every nerve of her inner and outward being. But 
her old father! He, on the contrary, was » | 
“picture from life,’ but a real, veritable image of | 
death; {and there he lay, enfeebled by sorrow and | 
the disappointment of life’s manifold hopes; there | 
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he lay, cold and breathless, wrapped in his last white 
garment, laid in his last black bed; and when the 
weeping mother—for whom poor Melida, to complete 





the full measure of her misery, had now an invincible 
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dislike—came to her daughter, to make her understand 
that if she wou'd yet once more see her father, she 
must make haste, before the lid of the coffin was nailed 
down, Melida replied, with averted face — “ No, 
mamma; that will not do. Take him up; take him 
out of the coffin; dress him ; place him in a chair ;—he 
is not dead! People cannot die when I do not die! 
You will bury him alive! Yet it is all one, when I 
think rightly about it;—let him lie there, and lay me 
beside him; then we shall both die in the grave ; for 
up here people do not dic,—they only live!” 

Beautiful spring !—glorious, much-desired summer ! 
for Melida and her poor mother. 





In awhile it was autumn. Night was lord over the 
day. The air was cool, heavy, and thick. Snow- 
flakes flew about; they fell here, they fell there; they 
fell, also, upon Olof’s hat, as he went down the street 
with a heavy, spiritless step, wrapped in his cloak, with 
the collar pulled up, turning his head first on one side, 
then on the other, to avoid the sharp wind-driven snow. 
The heavens were cloudy; cloudy, also, was Olof’s 
soul,—for the life which he now led was of that kind 
which affords a momentary, stormy joy, and at the 
same time, a perpetually enduring il!-humour. By 
chance his way led past the city post-office. He 
knocked, and asked for letters,—not that he expected 
any, but in order to have something todo. A letter 
was handed to him. He could not see, in the darkness 
and the whirling snow, what kind of letter it was; but, 
arrived at home, he called peevishly for lights, and on 
these being brought, he saw at a glance that it was 
black-edged. He turned it about many times in his 
hand. His eyes, which were rivetted upon the black 
edges, were dimmed, from some cause or other. He 
broke the seal, and slowly read the short contents. 
Whilst he was doing so, Sara stood and inquired,— 

“Shall you go out this evening?” A short “No!” 

“Ts anybody coming here?” A still shorter. 

“Shall we go to the play ?”” No answer. 

“Will you have a glass of punch ?” 

“Nineteen years, three months, and seven days!” 
en Olof, with hollow voice, and stared at the 
etter. 

“T asked whether you would have a glass of punch, 
to cheer you up?” repeated Sara. 

“Yes; that will do! (Det gar an) replied Olof, at 
length. 

“Tt is a miserable thing!” said the son Arvid, who 
had read aloud to his family the foregoing true story. 
“Tt is a wretched affair!’’? added he; and threw the 
book from him, in disgust. The father smiled, and 
said nothing. 

“And how so wretched?’’ asked the mother, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“Yes!” said Arvid ; ‘“‘ because there never was such 
a weak and miserable young man as Olof.” 

“Thousands of such,” replied the mother, ‘ who 
are guided by the impulse of a momentary, idle fancy. 
Think, now, if Olof’s slumbering power had been 
aroused by something else,—something noble, high- 
minded, and beautiful,—he would have gone in that 
direction ; for his was just the weakness which can be 
led any way. Ifa strong arm holds the reins, and that 
strong arm be guided by a pure, clear spirit, it will con- 
duce to lead thousands of vascillating minds into the 
right track, who otherwise might all have sped away 
from it, and thenceforward may become great, noble, 
excellent beings. Let us, therefore, wish—wish and 
hope—that genius, and great, genuine, God-sent men of 
mind, never will promulgate what is dark and unintel- 
ligible among us weak human creatures, who are not 
always able to see into the inward and true spiritual 
meaning, which must always be pure and good when 





coming from a great genius,—which I consider to be 
like the birds, which in the topmost branches of the 
tree, appear to us grey and dark-coloured, yet may be 
adorned with the most glorious colours, only they are 
too high for us rightly to see them. Let us, therefore, 
pray God to put such words in the mouth of genius as 
may benefit and not corrupt; and that they among us 
who are not able, with their weak eyes, to follow-the 
flight of the butterfly, but can merely observe how the 
grub rolls itself in the dust, may not be smitten with 
the foolish fancy of doing the same thing.” 

“ Dizi!” said the father; “now go on with your 
sketches, my son. I am sick of every thing which 
either begins or ends with, “ It will do.” Yes, sick of it 
to that degree, that I never say it without saying at the 
same time, “It never will do!” ‘* Det gar aldrig an!”’ 
—for with that title all these dark ideas ought to come 
forth into the world; in order that small and great, old 
and young, strong and weak, stupid and clever, may 
know what they have to guide themselves by,—because 
so many require a go-cart to direct them; others, again, 
a light staff to rest sometimes upon on the true but 
thorny path of choice; and merely these few, the inde- 
pendent-minded and free in action, are, able, by their 
own courage and power to shape out for themselves 
their own course, though it be through rocks high as 
the heavens, and through stormy seas, towards the one 
true goal,—-for there is only one ;—one in all times and 
all changes. Déxi! Go on,my son!” 


oe 


TRANSLATIONS OF HUNGARIAN SONGS. 


BY DR. BOWRING, M.P. 


—_— 


OLLY SZEP AN EN SZERETOM. 


O my maid is fairer still 

Than the birch-tree on the hill ; 
Slim and slight, and towering high— 
Yet—a little—little sly. 


And what harm can slyness do? 
l've a little slyness too ? 

Our’s should be a common fate’; 
Like with like should always mate. 


If she cheat me—I can cheat— 
Cunning shall with cunning meet ; 
Flowers deceive that seem most sweet— 
All the world is but deceit. 


As no maiden trusts me,— so 
Will I trust no maiden,—no! 
Yet if one should trust me, then 
I would trust that maid again. 


—_—— 


VERBOVALTAK FALU ViGEN. 


There's recruiting in the village, 

And the peasant leaves his tillage, 
Leaves his love—and thence departing, 
Sends no “ Farewell” at his starting. 


Sword and armour—radiance-streaming, 
Beaming as the sun is beaming, 

Brightening still, and still more brightcning, 
As the flashes of the lightning. 
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Ah !—but wait—the heavy morrow 
Brings the soldier many a sorrow— 
Sighing for the seenes departed— 
Thrice the soldier has deserted. 


He is captur'd—and as meet is, 
March’d in silence through the street is, 
Frock and scarlet trousers wearing— 
Myrtle-branch and roses bearing. 


On his grave he kneels—upstanding 
Comrades wait the death-commanding ; 
“OQ, but death would be a blessing, 
Were I but her smile possessing. 


“ Could’st thou in my anguish tend me— 
One sweet word of comfort send me !— 
Here are shame and misery only, 

Thus to die, unwept and lonely.” | 


_ 


SZELES A DUNAVIZ. 


Wide is the Danube stream, 
Narrow the bridge thereon ; 

Keep from the bridge away-- 
There’s danger—lovely one ! 


No danger, youth ! at all— 
No reason for alarms ; 

For if thy maid should fall, 
She'll fall into thine arms. 


MEG EGY NOTAT, HEJ CIGANYOK! 


Come, brown gipsy-maid ! along, 
Yet a dance, and yet a song ; 
Yet a dance before I go 

To the field, to meet the foe. 


Yet a dance, and yet a kiss ; 
Then wilt thou thy soldier miss ! 
Gipsy ! yet a dance, and then 
To the battlefield again ! 


DUNA, DUNA, SZBLOS DUNA! 


Happy are the sons and daughters, 
Who of Duna drink the waters ; 
Thro’ the waters fish are dashing— 
In the stream are maidens washing. 


Beautiful her cities be— 

And their lovely maidens three : 
To my lot one maid shail fall, 
One—the loveliest maid of all. 


-_—— 


KIMENTEM EN A SZOLURE. 


Through the vineyard as I strayed, 
By a fruitful vine I stay’d— 

Then I roamed from vine to vine— 
Light-haired maiden shall be mine. 


To the thicket next I hied, 

And a hanging leaf espied— 
Leaf on leaf,—and tree to tree— 
Red-hair'd maiden now for me. 





To the meadow-hedge I went— 
There's a flower of fragrant scent ; 
Flower on flower,—all passing fair ; 
Welcome maid with dark-brown hair. 


Light-hair’d maidens, they are stern— 
Brown-hair’d will with anger burn ; 
Take the red-haired maid, for she 
Meet companion is for thee. 


—— 


THE PROPHECY. 


Monddd anyém hogy dlmamkat 
Ejente festi égi kéz ; 

Az dlom ablak, mellyen dltal 
Lelkiink sxemé jovobe néz. 


You told me, mother ! that our dreams 
Were pictures drawn by angel hands— 
Were vistas which the spirit’s eyes 
Looked through on distant heavenly lands. 


Mother ! and I have dreamt a dream— 
Tell me its meaning !—pinions grew— 

Like eagles—which outspreading, bore 
Me heaven’s unbounded ether through. 


Son of my soul! of youth! of joy ! 
My sunbeam ! now rejoice with me; 

Long be thy life,—that life be bliss, 
For blessings in thy dream I see. 


And the youth grew in goodliness— 

The flame of genius brightening still; 
While all the hidden powers of song 

Gave strength and light to word and will. 


He seized the lute—its music poured 
Asif the lute were living song— 
Upwards,—still upwards rose the sounds, 


As morning larks towards heaven’s gate throng. 


Upwards the sounds to heaven arose, 
And brought a star of glory down ; | 
It rested on the poet’s grave, 
Changed to an amaranthine crown. 


There’s poison in the sweets of song, 
Grief mingles with the poet’s art ; 

And even his fairest wreathes are twined 
With flowers uprooted from the heart. , 


The passions are a very hell— 
The sympathies a martyrdom; 

And earth, to which we fain would cling, 
A place of exile, not a home. 


He lies upon his mortal bed 
As his forefathers groaned, he groans, 
With pain his bosom heaves, and faint, 
And fainter breathe his parting tones. 


O death ! steal not my son away— 
He may not,—must not,—shall not die— 
Heaven promised life—can heaven deceive— 
Can heaven delude? are dreams a lie? 


Mother ! they do not! death may once 
Display its power,—assert its claim ; 

Thy son shall live—shall ever live— 
Live in a poet’s honoured name. 


Perirt. 


= 
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Free Trade Congress at Brussels.---One of the most interesting, 
and, if we are not much mistaken, most important movements, 
of modern times, is this Free Trade Congress. The great con- 
tinental tour of Richard Cobden will have done much to diffuse 
Free Trade principles, and the meeting of the most eminent 
advocates of the freedom of commerce for all countries annu- 
ally will, if carried out zealously, soon raise a spirit that will 
burst our miserable commercial bonds and restrictions, and 
produce a triumph of equally diffused activity and plenty, as 
universal as the triumph of the Anti-Corn-Law League was 
splendid. It becomes Englishmen to assist in breaking down 
that restrictive system which this country has been so eminent 
in maintaining ; and we rejoice to see Colonel Thompson the 
father of Free Trade, Dr. Bowring, one of its most efficient 
and indefatigable advocates, Mr. Ewart, Mr. M‘Adam, Mr. 
Wilson, M.P., and others, taking a prominent place in its 
transactions. 

This is the true way to bind up the whole continent in a 
league of peace; a league of common interest: a league for 
the exchange of necessaries and comforts ; and the diffusion of 
blessings. It is the true mode to get rid of our panics, and 
failures, and periodical paralyses of our manufactures at home. 
Let this great movement be steadily pursued, and more pro- 
gress will be made in the genuine science of life and inter- 
national harmony in five years, than could be effected in five 
centuries, 

We are glad to see that Protection sent thither its repre- 
sentatives. By this it rendered the greatest service to Free 
Trade, by enabling its supporters to combat and refute the 


arguments brought forward against it ; without this opposition, 
there could net have been half the life and spirit which there 
was. 

M. de Bronchere, the distinguished President of the Belgic 
Association, was unanimously elected President; the Vice- 


Presidents being, M le Due d’Harcourt, President of the 
French Free Trade Society : Colonel Thompson, for England ; 
Herr Asher, for Germany, in the absence of Herr Kamphausen, 
who had not arrived ; and Connt Aruvabene. 

The great advocates of protection were Herr Ressinghausen 
and M. Duchateau. 

M. Ressinghausen upheld the advantages of the Zollverein, 
accused England of ruining other countries by selling at too 
low a price, and denounced the whole system of Free Trade as 
prejudicial to the commercial interests of the world. One part 
of his speech, otherwise of little interest, must not be omitted, 
as he accused Lord Aberdeen of having threatened the Prus- 
sian government if it did not accede to the views of the English 
government. 

M. John Prince Smith, a deputy from Berlin, retorted from 
his seat in the following words: ‘‘ England (he said) is accused 
of ruining other gountries by selling at too low a price ; which 
signifies giving too much merchandise for a certain sum, or 
taking too little money for a certain merchandise. Now, I 
desire an explanation how it is possible to ruin a neighbour by 
giving too much or taking tco little ?” 

Herr Ressinghausen was also most ably replied to by M. 
Blanqui and Dr. Bowring. 

M. Werth commenced by expressing his astonishment that 
the working classes were not represented at the congress. 
France, he said, was represented by a peer of the realm, the 
English bourgeoisie, by Dr. Bowring, and the working classes 
had no one. They are an ill-used class of society, and in Eng- 
land are not even treated as human beings. The English manu- 
facturer does not even speak of them as such, but calls them 
hands. They are the Pariahs of our age, and I, who have 
traversed the narrow and loathsome alleys and back courts of 
the great manufacturing towns of England, am aware of their 
misery. I do not know whether this is to be laid at the door 
of protection ; but one thing I am certain of, that protection is 
far too weak ever to ameliorate their condition. I myself am a 
Free Trader, but I doubt if Free Trade will suffice to ameliorate 
the condition of the workmen. It is true that frce competition 





will reduce prices, that a reduction of prices will cause greater 
consumption, which in its turn will favour production, and 
employment will be more attainable ; but free competition will 
give birth to new inventions, many hands will be thrown out of 
work, and the manufacturers will reduce wages to be able to 
stand the competition, and the working classes will be as badly 
off as ever. Gentlemen, I speak principally for the English 
workmen ; they are a neglected class, and it must not be sup- 
posed that they were warm partisans of the League; they 
formed a body in themselves, they closed their ranks, and 
they look up to their representatives in Parliament, in the 
persons of Mr. Duncombe and Feargus O’Connor. 

Dr. Bowring said, ‘‘ I confidently assert that the gentleman 
who has just sat down was never chosen by the English work- 
ing classes as their representative. The English workmen 
have their representatives in Parliament, who advocate their 
interests, and who enjoy their full confidence. I shall endea- 
vour to prove to you that the practical effects of Free Trade 
have ameliorated the condition of the workman. In 1825 the 
silk manufacturers demanded an increased protective duty on 
silk ; we, on the contrary, demanded a reduction of that duty, 
and in 1832 we obtained it. I was called a bad patriot, a 
Frenchman, and was told that I was bringing ruin on the coun- 
try. Ireplied, You sleep on the soft bed of protection ; arouse 
yourselves ; get up and study, and put your hand to the work ; 
but they shook their heads and turned a deaf ear to my words. 
They soon, however, came to me for advice, and I told them to 
study ; they did so, and what was the result? At the present 
day, though we import for 30,000,000 Ibs. of silk, we export 
for 20,000,000 Ibs., and this is a great result.” Dr. Bowring 
then announced to the Congress the result of the importations 
into England in the first seven months of 1847, compared with 
the first seven months of 1846, showing the immense increase 
since the principles of Free Trade have been put in practice. 

Mr. M‘Adam of Belfast, entered upon an economic view of 
the linen indusrry of the contingnt, of the high duties which we 
maintained upon linen and linen yarns, and of the effect of 
these duties upon the amount of employment afforded to the 
working classes, as well as the loss to the community. France 
had imposed duties on British yarns in 1842, amounting, in 
some cases, to 40 per cent. and had by this means created a 
number of flax spinning mills to the extent of about 360,000 
spindles. The employment thus created gave a means of liveli- 
hood, directly and indirectly, to about 35,000 individuals ; but 
the increase in the price of linens had reduced the exports of 
France. By the returns from the Board of Customs, it appears 
that last year 38 per cent. less yarns were imported than in the 
foregoing year, but 53 per cent. more linens. Hence employ- 
ment was increased to that branch of the trade which supports 
he smallest number, while the employment in those operations 
which support nine-tenths, viz., the weaving and bleaching, had 
decreased. Reckoning the consumption of France as seven 
yards of linen per head of the population, and calculating the 
cost of 4d. per yard above the price it could be had for, if im- 
ported free, it appears that the French pay 98,000,000f. per 
annum extra for their linen. Taking the value of the spinning 
machinery, buildings, &c., at 150f. per spindle, the entire sum 
vested in the trade of France appears to be 54,000,000f. 
He could not see why the French nation should be taxed 
98,000,000f. per annum to maintain a trade in which not much 
more than half that amount was vested as entire capital. He 
showed the consumption of wine in France to be 25 gallons per 
head per annum, while in England it was only one-fifth of a 
gallon, the duty being 5s. Gd. The deputies of the south should 
reflect that the maintenance, by France, of such duties on 
British manufactures had led to reprisals of this nature on the 
main articles of her export. With respect to Belgium, he re- 
gretted the state of the linen industry, and the destitution 
which prevailed in consequence among the working classes. 
He maintained that the duties imposed by Belgium in 1842, 
on yarns, had principally caused this state of things, by raising 
the price of linens, and injuring the export trade. Belgium 
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exported in linens, in 1838, to the value of 33,000,000f. ; in 
1842 it had fallen to 26,000,000f. ; and in 1847 to 20,000, 000f. 
This was because: British linens displaced them in the forcign 
markets by reason of their cheapness. Ife condemned the 
policy of the ministry in imposing a duty on the export of tow, 
and showed that such measures were hurtful to the agricultural 
community, without benefitting the trade. Hand labour is as 
cheap in Belgium as in the British isles, and if the Belgians had 
as cheap yarns, they could compete with our linens. The 
4,000 operatives in the Belgian spinning factories were pro- 
tected, whilst the entire linen industry of the country, main- 
taining 300,000 persons, was thus caused to languish. He then 
glanced at the state of affairs in Germany, where an obstinacy 
in the maintenance of hand-spinning had caused that country to 
lose the vent for her linens in North and South America, where 
Irish linens had now completely displaced them. He com- 
plained of the heavy restrictions in Spain, and the evil effects 
of the contrabandista in the demoralization of her population. 
He glanced at the other countries of the continent, and con- 
cluded by observing, that 100 millions of the people of western 
Europe were compelled to pay an enormous sum more for their 
linens than if they were permitted to purchase them where they 
could be obtained cheapest and best. He maintained that in 
whatever way the system was viewed, it would be found that it 
had been productive of the most hurtful effects on the trade of 
cach country, and the employment of the people. 

Professor Walowski said, I am about to address you on the 
most important subject, the influence of free trade on the moral 
improvement of the workmen. In examining the influcnce of 
free trade on the labouring population, the first question that 
presents itself is to appreciate the true mechanism of produc- 
tion and distribution of riches. Whatever be the form in 
which produce arises, there is an association of labour to obtain 
that result. One great error of our adversaries is that they 
regard labour as a compact masse, which ought to be equally 
Givided between nations, not capable cf extension. They act 
upon a false principle from the very beginning. ‘The domain 
of labour, on the contrary, is illimited. ‘The learned Professor 
then entered into a lengthened, but highly interesting demon- 
stration of the effect of protection on the natural instruments of 
labour, on capital, and on labour itself. Human labour was not 
to be regarded as merchandise ; the value of labour should be 
rewarded in measure to the intelligence displayed. In America 
the price of food is low, and the salaries are high. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, prices were high, and salaries were low. High 
price did not procure high wages. By the introduction of Free 
Trade, labour would be in greater demand, the workman would 
become more independent, and the manufacturer would be 
obliged to seek the workman, whilst now the workman was 
obliged to seek the manufacturer. We all put our hand to the 
great work for the abolition of slavery, and was not the servi- 
tude de la misere also a slavery? Free Trade, gentlemen, is a 
blessed fatality, which cannot be eluded, and we may look for- 
ward to the triumph of the justice of our cause. 

Mr. Wilson, M.P., regretted that he had been detained from 
attending the two previous sittings. In a speech of some 
length, which was attentively listened to, the honourable mem- 
ber for Westbury proved that the interests of labour were 
identical with those of capital, that protection might for a 
moment raise an artificial price, but that the reaction that fol- 
lowed was only the more disastrous ; that by competition, on 
the contrary, tie circumstances of the workmen were amelio- 
ra‘ed, prices diminished, consumption expanded, and export 
increased. The cotton, iron, woollen and linen trades were 


ries of each other, did not rather draw them closer to each 
other ? 

2. If Free Trade did not shicld industry from the sudden 
blows inflicted upon it by the restricted system of prohibition ? 

The first motion was adopted with one diszentient voice ; 
the second with three dissentient voices. 

This Congress is a noble beginning of an universal agitation 
for the freedom of trade all over the world, and the consequent 
free interchange of all the blessings in the world. To all classes 
it opens up most important prospects, to none more than to the 
working classes. Till trade is free, pericdical distress must 
continue amongst.the middle classes ; constant distress amongst 
the working classes. There is no remedy but the same free- 
dom which pervades nature, who produces her good things 
annually in abundance, but is checked and thwarted in her 
distributions by the tricks of trade and the selfishness of 
government. 

A Congress for Penal Reform was also sitting simultancously 
in Brussels. 

Peoples’ International League.---This League, the objects of 
which are--- 

To enlighten the British Public as to the Political Condition 
and Relations of Foreign Countries ; 

To disseminate the Principles of National Freedom and Pro- 
gress ;* 

To embody and manifest an efficient Public Opinion in favour 
of the right of every People to Self-government and the main- 
tenance of their own Nationality ; 

To promote a good understanding between the Peoples of all 
Countries ;--- 
has engaged Thomas Cooper, the author of ‘‘ The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” to lecture in its behalf. Mr. Cooper will accordingly 
deliver a lecture on the present state of Switzerland, on Wed- 
nesday, September 29th, in Sussex Hall, 52, Leadenhall-street ; 
and on Thursday, September 30th, at the Cotton-street, School- 
rooms, Poplar. Mr. Linton will also lecture on the present 
sta'e of Italy, on Friday, October Ist, at Farringdon Hall, 
King’s Arms-yard, Snow-hill. We are glad to sce these proofs 
of an awaking of the public mind to the cause of liberty and of 
the people on the continent. 

The Frederick Douglass Fund.---This fund has now been paid 
into the banker's hands, in order for remittance to America. 
We are happy to say that it amounts to £450;, and this, 
with the price of his manumission, will be regarded by our 
worthy friend, we are sure, as a most agreeable token of the 
respect in which he was held in this country. As promised 
some time ago we subjoin a list of the subscriptions sent to this 
office, and forwarded to the banker :--- 


Lady Byron . -£5 0 0, William Lovett. . 010 0 
B. Smith, Esq.. . 2 0 O|J.H. Carter .-~. 0 1 0 
By Miss Wood . 1 0 0} Alfred Harral-. . 010 6 
By Dr. Smiles . . 1 © O©}George Mellor . . 0 5 0 
By J. Parker . 112 0O/}Mrs. Botham .. 010 0 
By Mrs. Burgess . 110 O|M.L.. . -~.. 0 1-0 
By Thomas Box, Esq 2 12 6 ital bg 
By --- Stanton, Esq. 1 0 0 £22 12 6 


By “ A Friend from 

Paisley” - O 
By Mrs. Southall - 2 
By William Shore . 1 
By J. Gweenrap and 


To the Fund raised 
5 0) by the Anti-Sla- 
3 0|* very League for 
0° 0) ¥F,Di, W. Howitt 5 0 0 

















respectively passed in review, to illustrate the b 
ence of Free Trade, and the increased well-being of the work- 
ing population which would assuredly flow from it. 

M. Le Due d’Harcourt had a few words to say in reply to a 
reproach that had been made by a member, that the working 
classes were not represented in the Congress. 
gentleman had overlooked the object of the present meeting, 
which was exclusively devoted to that class of the population, 
who had little time to spare to leave their work when they 
were so usefully employed. ; 

~M. Blanqui closed the discussion by a severe denunciation of 
the whole system of Custom-house and dowane searchers, espi- 
onage, and rights of pre-emption, which fell most heavily on 
the honest portion of the community. 

The great questions agitated in this Congress were :--- 

1. Whether Free Trade, far from rendering nations tributa- 
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